CHAPTER   I
A GENERAL VIEW OF
THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF MOSCOW
By WILLIAM A. ROBSON
IF one were transported to Moscow blindfold and in ignor-
ance of one's destination, and then set down with the
bandage removed, it is unlikely that one would be able to
infer from external manifestations that here was a city run
on purely socialist lines, the capital of the only society
in die modern world which has eliminated commercial
trading for private profit, the employment of one man by
another for personal gain, and the private ownership of
land. The main highways are paved, cleansed, and lighted
like those of any Western city, although some of the streets
and squares are abnormally wide; the trarncars and trolly-
buses rattle through the streets for all the world like similar
vehicles in a capitalist country, save that they are incredibly
overcrowded; the waterworks, the drainage system, the
electrical generating station, the underground Metro, all
fulfil their appropriate functions in a manner indistinguish-
able from similar appliances elsewhere. In short, much
of what is done in the capital of the Soviet Union
closely resembles what is done in any large city in Western
Europe or America, at any rate so far as the end-result is
concerned.
But the methods by which that end-result is obtained
differ in many important respects from anything which is
known in the West. Moreover, the city government of
Moscow, in addition to the services which are commonly
recognized in capitalist countries as being suitable subjects
for municipal administration, is responsible directly or
indirectly for a mass of functions whose range, magnitude,
and importance far exceed anything which exists else-
where in the field of local government. There is no city in
the world where the local council has so much to do as in
Russia; and yet local government has an entirely different
connotation in the Soviet Union from what it has elsewhere*